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From the Editor... 


efore coming to Alabama last summer, 
B it was my privilege to be able to see 
copies of practically all of the various state 
library publications. Some were poor, some 
fair, some good, and about a half dozen 
were outstanding. The ALABAMA LI- 
BRARIAN, under the excellent direction of 
Fant Thornley, was one of this last group. 

It is my fervent hope that it may continue 
to be. 

It is also my strong belief that it can be. 
While Alabama does not, perhaps, have the 
long traditions of librarianship that some 
states can boast of, it does have an unusually 
large number of special libraries in factories 
and on military posts, one of the South’s larg- 
est universities, several good and steadily 
improving colleges, a wide-awake state li- 
brary service, some highly successful county 
libraries, and library service of one type 
or another in most of the public and pa- 
rochial schools of the state. 

This means there are things which need 
to be said by librarians of the state to other 
librarians, and the ALABAMA LIBRARIAN 
will provide sixteen to twenty pages each 
quarter for the saying of them. 

All of which leads to an important ques- 
tion: What should be printed in the ALA- 
BAMA LIBRARIAN? No two editors are 
going to want quite the same things, and 
undoubtedly my ideas will be somewhat 
different from those of the editors who have 
preceded me. It costs a good deal to issue 
even as small a magazine as this one, and 
I feel that it should contain material of 
such a nature as to justify this expense. 
There should, as I see it, be as little ma- 
terial as possible of a merely gossipy, or 
“chatty,” nature — but at the same time 
we should lean over backward to avoid be- 
ing stodgy, stuffy, or sanctimonious. It 
has been customary to include most of the 
papers given at the annual state meetings of 
the Association, often in summary form. 
This custom will, at least for the present, 
be continued. I also favor continuing the 
annual publication of an Association direc- 
tory, but in smaller type than has been 
used previously, thus releasing space for ad- 
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ditional material. I am opposed to book 
reviews, in general, in a periodical of this 
size and scope, but am starting a regular 
feature listing new and recent books by or 
about Alabamians, or about Alabama, with 
brief annotations. 

There should also be, I believe, a section 
in each issue listing newcomers to Alabama 
libraries, giving for each a brief account 
of his education and experience, and if one 
can be coaxed out of him, a photograph. 
Something along this line has been done 
before, but it could well be taken further 
and a wider -coverage aimed for. 

Every new library built in the state should 
be given as thorough a writeup as space will 
permit, along with pictures and floor plans. 
Perhaps even some old libraries might be 
similarly covered for their historical interest. 

The librarians of the state should be 
encouraged to write articles of a professional 
nature, stating problems that have arisen, 
and telling how they have been dealt with; 
directions for stretching small budgets are 
always of use; explanations of the functions 
of libraries serving unusual purposes should 
be of interest to other libraries; abstracts or 
excerpts from library school theses, if not 
presented too ponderously, might well be 
of value; ways and means of improving 
public relations always come under the 
head of welcome information — in short, 
the ALABAMA LIBRARIAN should serve 
as a clearing house for ideas that will im- 
prove the libraries, the librarians, and the 
practice of librarianship in the state of Ala- 
bama and in the nation. 

Ambitious? Yes! Too ambitious? No — 
at least, not if the members of the Alabama 
Library Association will send in their ideas 
and information. I can’t promise to print 
everything that comes in, and I may change 
a word or two here and there in what is 
used (after all, an editor must do something 
to justify his being editor), but this, fellow 
members, I do promise: If you will give me 
the good material which I know you are 
capable of producing, I'll give you back a 
good magazine. Will you do your part? 

Rosert M. LicutFoort, Jr. 
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THE LIBRARIAN'S RESPONSIBILITIES TO HIS 
PROFESSION’ 


By Mrs. Grace T. STEVENSON, American Library Association 


ne of the problems with which librarians 

have contended for the past 75 years 
or so has been the establishment of librarian- 
ship as a profession, and in the minds of 
some we are not yet in an uncontrovertible 
position. Recognition as a profession means, 
of course, that we must have met some of 
the established criteria for a profession, and 
what those criteria are, what we have done 
to meet them, and what are some of the 
things we should be doing are what I would 
like for us to consider today. 

But we must begin with the realization 
that the setting forth of criteria and the ver- 
bal acceptance thereof is only a job begun. 
We do not become a professional group un- 
til each one of us accepts his individual 
responsibility to maintain a professional at- 
titude, until we incorporate into every aspect 
of our daily jobs those professional ideals 
which we profess to hold. A profession is 
not something which is built in the library 
schools, in the large and small libraries of 
the country, or through ALA. It is built 
in the attitude which each one of us carries 
in his daily job, week after week, year after 
year. One of our professional leaders made 
the statement a few years ago that “some 
people are librarians, and others just work 
in libraries” — a good distinction between 
the professional and non-professional atti- 
tudes. 

Among the bench-marks of a profession 
are that it is self-organizing, it has definite 
objectives, and it has a code of ethics. If 
that phrase “self-organizing” were the only 
measurement, we could rest on our laurels 
until the end of time. Sometimes I think 
we are in danger of organizing ourselves out 
of existence. Our national professional or- 
ganization, the American Library Associa- 
tion, has as its objective: “To attain complete 
and adequate library service for the United 
States; to help librarians realize their full 
potentialities; to increase the economic se- 


* Condensed from a lecture given to the Alabama 
Library Association, Huntsville, May 1, 1953. 


curity and professional advancement of li- 
brarians; to plan for the future of library 
service.” I imagine the objectives of your 
own state association are much the same. 
Today American librarians hold a position 
of world leadership because a few farsighted 
pioneers adopted those objectives, and 
through the years thousands of intelligent, 
hard-working, devoted men and women have 
served in offices, on committees and boards 
to make those objectives a reality. 

It is certainly a justifiable assumption that 
members of a profession which has de- 
veloped a code of ethics will defend that 
code of ethics if it is attacked. Basic to the 
code of our profession is the freedom to 
know, the right to seek out the truth, to in- 
quire into all sides of any question. This is 
not a freedom which we defend for ourselves 
alone, but for all men, and libraries are the 
community agency that traditionally has been 
most directly charged with the obligation 
to facilitate the right of citizens to exercise 
this freedom. 

There have been so many attacks on this 
freedom of inquiry in the past few years 
that it has become imperative that all of 
us be prepared to meet it at any time. I 
am not suggesting that we take an aggressive 
attitude, but that we have complete knowl- 
edge of, and a firm belief in, the stand 
which our profession takes in this regard. 

Our professional code regarding this free- 
dom has been expressed in the Library Bill 
of Rights and the Resolution on Labelling. 

One of the distinguishing marks of a pro- 
fessional code of ethics has been expressed 
by Dean Ralph Tyler in these terms: “It 
commits the members of the profession to 
certain social values above the selfish ones 
of income, power, and prestige.” I don’t 
think we need to labor this point — it 
probably gets more than its share of kicking 
around, 

A profession must have a technique cap- 
able of communication. Through the years 
we have worked together in our professional 
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organizations we have developed the finest 
library techniques in the world — com- 
municated initially by our library schools. 
But here again the professional attitude 
must prevail. Which of us would want to 
trust his life to the medical man who took 
his degree twenty years ago and has made 
no effort since that time to keep up with 
new developments in his field? There are 
constant new developments in librarianship 
also — but how well are we keeping up 
with the professional literature? More im- 
portant — how many of these new develop- 
ments are we willing to try? And I don't 
mean the mechanical gimmicks and gadgets. 
Functional as these are, their only value lies 
in the time they save for the new develop- 
ments in the realm of ideas, and these are 
much harder to put into effect. All we 


need for the gadgets is the money — but 
for the new ideas we need, perhaps, to 
break an old pattern, a habit of mind, to 
stir ourselves from our comfortable little 
ruts into accepting a new idea and putting 
it to work for our community, and for this 
we need adaptability, energy, and courage 


— priceless items in any profession. 


In‘ no profession is continuing self-educa- 
tion more important than in librarianship. 
A profession involves activities that are es- 
sentially intellectual in character. Ideas are 
our stock in trade — books the conveyors. 
Reading is an indispensable part of our con- 
tinuing self-education if we are to have 
that familiarity with our stock, that broad 
background of information which is indis- 
pensable to the task we have attempted. 


Another aspect of this communicable 
technique is that we pass the torch along — 
that we recruit from and for the new genera- 
tion. And let us put from our minds any 
idea that recruiting is done by a pamphlet, 
no matter how cleverly designed, and grant- 
ed that it has its uses. Recruiting is done 
by every one of us, every day in the week. 
Again, by that professional attitude we at- 
tract to the profession — or scare away 
from it — promising people, who, inspired 
by our interest and enthusiasm for our job, 
by the place we serve in our community, 
by the warmth of our manner, by the ex- 
cellence of our service, by our appreciation 
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of ideas and their expression, by the many 
many little intangibles that mark a good li- 
brarian, decide that they, too, will join our 
number. 

Another characteristic of a profession is 
research as a means of developing and im- 
proving techniques and organization of a 
profession. ALA has encouraged research, 
sponsored and initiated research projects. 
The Public Library Inquiry is one of the best 
known of these projects; the Survey of Adult 
Education in Public Libraries, now in pro- 
cess, the most recent. ® 


But again we come back to the responsi- 
bility of the individual, on his own job, in 
his own community, and how professionally 
he views that job. There is research to be 
done in that community. Maybe it will 
never be published, and you won't get a 
Ph.D. out of it, but a study of your com- 
munity, and what organizations and agencies 
exist there; what groups need service, and 
what kind of service; this kind of research, 
followed by a library program that fills these 
community needs, will give your library an 
important role in the community and make 
a lasting contribution to the profession. 


One other standard for a profession is 
that it develop its own literature. A glance 
at the most recent list of ALA publications 
indicates our success in this regard, particu- 
larly when we recall the many other pro- 
fessional books and magazines of high cali- 
ber published during the years. But there 
is an important role for literature in the 
making. This doesn’t necessarily mean that 
you have to be the authors of it — but you 
can provide the raw material in the ways you 
devise for your library to meet the communi- 
ty needs just mentioned. An alert and vital 
library will respond to those needs with new 
programs, new techniques, which will make 
professional literature. 


Let us come back to our professional ob- 
jective, “to attain complete and adequate 
library service for the United States.” — and 
for the last few years our charter has read 
“throughout the world” — to help librarians 
realize their full potentialities. The carrying 
out of this objective imposes upon us an 
active participation in the larger world of 
which we are a part. 
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This places a considerable responsibility 
on us. Supported by public money, we 
have an obligation to return that money’s 
worth. One of our professional leaders used 
to say “self-respect condemns a free ride,” 
and that applies to us personally as well as 
to our institutions. Maybe the money we 
cost doesn’t come to much, maybe the ride 
isn’t very long or very luxurious, but we 
will never improve our situation by brooding 
about it. 

The realization of these professional ob- 
jectives will make many demands on you, de- 
mands that cannot always be met by the 
forty-hour week. But here again is the pro- 
fessional attitude. How would you feel 
about the doctor who refused his services 
when his forty-hour week was done, or the 
lawyer who failed to respond to an emer- 
gency after office hours? These also are 
marks of a profession. 

All of this takes hard work, and extra 
hours of it, a sense of professional responsi- 
bility, a quality of vision to see what a really 
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good library can mean to your town. It takes 
belief and pride in your profession and that 
extra measure of yourself that means the 
difference between a job done and the job 
that makes a mark for your profession, and 
for the people whom you serve. 

It has its rewards, too — a sense of per- 
sonal satisfaction, a more interesting life, 
and a lot of fun. 

As librarians we are in a unique position 
to do a great public service. A democratic 
society is predicated upon the ability of 
people to govern themselves. To do this they 
must be informed. The libraries of this 
country are virtually the only nonpartisan, 
truly democratic, free, public institutions 
which can accept this role of informing 
our citizens without question. Truly, the 
“library stands for much that is cherished 
in our tradition of equal educational op- 
portunity, and freedom of thought and com- 
munication.” What we accomplish is limited 
only by our vision and degree of willingness 
to devote ourselves to the task. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN ALABAMA LIBRARIES AND 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


(The College, University, and Special Libraries section meeting at Huntsville listened 
to several interesting papers, which it was felt should be passed on to those members of 
the Association who were unable to be present. Space limitations, however, make some 
drastic cuts necessary. Your editor did most of the trimming, sweating much blood and 
shedding many tears in the process. He is sorry he couldn't include each phrase, each 
word, each inflection, and knows that every paper suffers by being cut. With some 
trepidation, with many regrets, but, circumstances being what they are, with no particular 
apologies, he submits the results of his editorial scissoring and word juggling. Calvin 
Coolidge is reputed to have written the history of the United States up to his time in 500 
words. If he could do that, we should not complain too much at the degree of condensation 
of these magna opi made necessary by the limitations of the printing budget—RML) 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
By WiLuiaAM STANLEY Hoo e, University of Alabama 


he University of Alabama Libraries now 

contain 428,733 cataloged volumes, 
27,593 maps, 7,053 phonograph records, 
116,165 miscellaneous pamphlets and corpo- 
ration reports, and 554,430 manuscripts. 
Currently, the Libraries receive 3,071 maga- 
zines and newspapers. 


Emphasis in acquisitions has within the 
last few years been placed on materials 
primarily useful for graduate study. Since 
1951 the University has expanded its gradu- 
ate curriculum to include doctoral offerings 
in the fields of Biology, Chemistry, Educa- 
tion, English, Commerce, History, Political 
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Science, and Physics, and in these areas the 
Libraries have received particular attention. 

For the year ending September 30, 1952, 
a total of $311,114.85 was expended for 
library purposes, $123,765.76 of which was 
devoted to books, periodicals, and binding. 


THE ALABAMA LIBRARIAN 


The University Libraries staff consists of 
34 professional and 19 clerical assistants. 
Besides the Main Library, divisional libraries 
are maintained in the Schools of Education, 
Commerce, Law, Chemistry, and Medicine. 


LIBRARIES OF STATE-SUPPORTED COLLEGES 


By Crype H. Cantrre i, Director of Libraries, API 


‘his paper was written from question- 
naires sent to librarians at Alabama 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (Nor- 
mal), Alabama College (Montevallo), A.P.I. 
(Auburn) Alabama State College for Ne- 
groes (Montgomery), and State Teachers 
Colleges at Florence, Jacksonville, Livings- 
ton, and Troy. Alabama State College did 
not reply, so seven institutions are included 
in the study. 

Increased enrollments, a tendency to teach 
less with text books, and the inauguration 
of expanded programs have exerted a tre- 
mendous impact on these libraries during 
the last decade. New undergraduate and 
graduate degrees have been authorized and 
new curricula added. There has been no 
tendency to develop adequate readers’ serv- 
ices throughout the several libraries; aid 
given to patrons is on an informal basis. At 
five institutions librarians serve on campus- 
wide committees, three of them on the li- 
brary committee. Only two libraries have 
branches (Florence in Library Science and 
A.P.I. in six professional curricula). Four 
institutions have courses in the use of the 
library; while others give instruction in- 
formally. Only Montevallo, Florence, and 
Livingston have oven stacks. There is little 
evidence of literary and cultural lectures 
being held in the libraries. Handbooks on 
the library are available at only two institu- 
tions, and three report audio-visual services. 
In general, there has been a tendency to 
liberalize rules for the use of library ma- 
terials. All libraries in the study will borrow 
on interlibrary loan, but about 75-80% of 
such activity is at Auburn. 

In June, 1952, six of the seven libraries 
had 368,870 volumes. During the last 
decade, Montevallo’s collection increased 
200%; while that at A.P.I. increased approxi- 


mately 90%. Exact figures were not available 
from some of the other libraries in the 
study. 

Most of these libraries purchase little on 
microfilm. Alabama College buys the New 
York Times on microfilm; A.P.I. will buy any 
materials on film if not available in print. 
Only A.P.I. participated in the L.C. Co- 
operative Acquisitions Project. Florence, 
Livingston, and A.P.I. are compelled to store 
parts of their collection for lack of space. 
Normal and Livingston have divisions of 
technical processes, while Montevallo is the 
only library having a system of systematic 
weeding. The backlog of titles to be cata- 
loged is slightly over 2,000; 1,000 of these 
are at A.P.I. Five of the libraries have 
dictionary catalogs. A.P.I. and Livingston 
have divided catalogs. No short-cuts in 
cataloging were reported. 

In-service training programs seem to be 
limited to informal talks with new members; 
perhaps the smallness of some of the library 
staffs makes formal instruction unnecessary. 
No machine techniques have been used in 
any of these libraries. Only A.P.I. issues 
a library staff bulletin. Of the 49 people 
working in these 7 libraries, 30 are profes- 
sional and 17 clerical. Of the 30 librarians, 
25 hold professional degrees. At four insti- 
tutions the highest degree held by the chief 
librarian is the master’s. Six libraries report 
that professional members have faculty stat- 
us; at A.P.I. the matter is unsettled.” During 
1941-42 the seven libraries spent approxi- 
mately $72,000 for all library purchases; in 
1951-52 the total expenditure was about 
$273,000. This is an increase of approxi- 
mately 280%. During this period expendi- 
tures per student increased from about $12 
to approximately $28.15. 

At Normal, Montevallo, and Livingston 
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new staff members are given lectures on the 
resources of the library, while most of these 
libraries give informal lectures on the use 
o! the library to undergraduates and gradu- 
Annual reports are prepared by four 
librarians. Only one issues a staff bulletin. 
Four libraries circulate new booklists on the 
campus and one posts such items on the 
bulletin board. Film programs are found 
at four of the libraries; A.P.I. is embarking 
on the procurement of a good film library 
for instructional use. At Troy and Monte- 


ates. 


vallo radio is used occasionally as a public 
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relations medium, but no library is able to 
use TV facilities. 

The completed questionnaires indicate the 
lack of adequate, functionally-planned _li- 
brary buildings in most of these institutions. 
The group as a whole can seat about 15% of 
the student body. Browsing rooms, faculty 
studies, smoking rooms, A-V quarters, air 
conditioning, staff rooms, etc., are complete- 
ly lacking, or found in only one or two in- 
stitutions. The writer found little evidence 
of any kind of cooperation among the li- 
braries studied. 


CHURCH AND PRIVATE COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


By Marcaret H. Hucues, Birmingham-Southern College 


n exploring Current Trends in Alab- 
L ama’s church and private college li- 
braries, a recent survey of the ten libraries 
composing this group revealed noteworthy 
practices in many areas of activity. A se- 
lection of the most progressive trends, not 
necessarily common to all the libraries, is 
herewith presented: 

I. Higher education since World War II 
reveals a continued dominance of the hu- 
manistic tradition in the college curriculum. 
This is reflected in larger book collections, 
additional trained staff and financial sup- 
port in proportion for several of the libraries. 


II. In organization, the libraries tend to 
be tynical with services divided into four 
functional departments: circulation, refer- 
ence, reserves and periodicals. Technical 
processes where unified under one supervisor 
have enabled records to be centralized, 
eliminating much duplication. 

III. In the teaching function, several li- 
braries offer increased instruction to fresh- 
men in the use of the library and additional 
classes at the invitation of any professor or 
group of students desiring further biblio- 
graphical background. 

IV. Service to readers may include a ren- 
tal collection, making possible the purchase 
of additional new popular books. Personal 
book ownership is encouraged by an annual 
competition with an award for the outstand- 
ing senior library. Voluntary leisure reading 
continues to be stimulated by a browsing 


room appointed with carefully selected, at- 
tractive books. Several libraries furnish each 
freshman with a student library handbook 
and one furnishes faculty members a faculty 
library handbook. In the event that materials 
can be secured only on microfilm, one li- 
brary offers the facilities of a microfilm 
reader. Audio-visual equipment includes a 
music room with record player and one 
library also boasts a_ television receiver. 
Phonograph records, sheet music and _ pic- 
tures are generally available. Patrons out- 
side the academic community are frequently 
encouraged to use these services without 
charge. 

V. In developing the resources of the 
church supported college library, the li- 
brarian especially encourages alumni and 
friends to add to the archival holdings of 
the particular denomination governing the 
institution and in all institutions welcomes 
gifts of materials relating to the history of 
the college. 


VI. In preparation and status of person- 
nel one library reports a marked increase in 
the number of trained staff members within 
the last five years. In this library the pro- 
fessional staff is granted academic rank, the 
librarian having the rank of professor, the 
others the rank of assistant professor. Ad- 
ministrators of two of the libraries hold the 
M.S. degree while the B.S. in L.S. is the 
preparation for all professional positions 
generally. 





VII. Although management techniques are 
relatively unexplored, one library encourages 
class attendance for staff members. 

VIII. Financial support, where such fig- 
ures are available, shows three of the li- 
braries to have budgets of 6% of the 
institution’s budget, expenditures of 5.5% of 
the institution’s expenditures, and an ex- 
penditure per student ranging from $35 to 
$40. 

IX. In building planning and equipment, 
only one library can look ahead definitely to 
adequate new quarters and these prospects 
are still several years away. With inadequate 
facilities the other libraries provide confer- 
ence rooms where instructors meet with stu- 
dents either in small classes or informally. 
Upper division students are furnished study 
carrells. Space is conserved in one library 
by storing current periodicals on microfilm 
in preference to binding. Weeding programs 
in which the entire faculty participates are 
general. 

X. Imagination and variety is evidenced 
in the public relations programs which in- 


clude opening of monthly displays with a 
tea and social hour, contacting organizations 
outside the college campus such as public 
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and high school groups, organizing a library 
club, issuing for statewide circulation an 
annual report in addition to periodic news- 
letters and lists of accessions. 

XI. Cooverative efforts of one library in- 
clude hely in financing the microfilming of 
the city’s leading newspaper and participa- 
tion in a policy of non-duplication in the 
purchase of important, expensive reference 
tools with libraries in the immediate area. 
Two of the libraries regularly list periodical 
holdings for distribution throughout the 
state. There was little or no evidence of such 
trends as planning of television and radio 
broadcasts centered around the library, 
teaching of credit courses in bibliography, 
employment of subject specialists on the li- 
brary staff, rotation of staff members with- 
in various departments of the library, plan- 
ning for central storage libraries, cooperating 
in efforts toward union catalogs in larger 
centers, helping to vnublish and maintain 
union list of serials held in libraries within 
the state. Nevertheless, considering the 
“healthy ferment” in so many areas of ac- 
tivity, the service to readers in Alabama’s 
church and private college libraries is im- 
proving steadily. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


By Mitprep R. Crowe, University of Alabama Medical Center 


labama has special libraries devoted to 

business, technology, engineering, in- 
dustry, social welfare, archives, history, 
geology, and chemistry. Their dates of estab- 
lishment range from 1873 to 1952. They 
vary in size of collections from 1,000 to 
50,000 volumes. Some merely check out 
books; others provide reference, research, 
translations, editorial supervision, and the 
preparation of bibliographies and abstracts. 
They vary in personnel from one individual 
without formal library training to staffs of 
many professional librarians. 

The basic reason for the establishment of 
the special library as a separate entity is 
a simple one: need. Business, industry, 
science, and the professions require specific 
material which must be available on the 
spot. 


Alabama special libraries, like their pre- 
decessors and counterparts elsewhere, adapt- 
ed for their own use the principles of man- 
agement that developed earlier in industry, 
technology, science, and related fields, and 
combined with this information a knowl- 
edge of library methods. The results are 
the present thirty or so libraries which are 
serving the special needs of many types of 
activities throughout the state. 

An interesting current trend is that these 
usually new libraries have now become in- 
dispensable to the organizations they serve, 
and it has often been necessary to increase 
their staffs to meet the growing demands 
for their services. 

This development shows that they are 
not mere storehouses for knowledge, but 
rather that they are vital to the groups they 
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Special librarians and their clientele 
work together. The librarian is cognizant 
o! what is taking place within the organi- 
zition and participates in it by (1) ac- 
quisition of the necessary books and journals, 
(2) aiding in reference and research, and 
(3) publicizing the facilities of the library 
so that it may attain maximum use. No- 
where is this close cooperation more ap- 
parent than it is when prospective person- 
nel are brought to the library to examine 
its holdings and to determine its service be- 
fore consenting to work with the organiza- 
tion. The special librarian thus becomes 
an important factor in selling the organiza- 
tion through the library. 

Another important trend in Alabama’s 
special libraries, as elsewhere in the country, 
is in the matter of public relations. Special 
libraries must stress public relations if they 
are to survive. 

Cordiality and cooperation have become 
the determining factors in the library’s policy 
of service. Special librarians, having learned 
that their libraries must take the book to 
the reader, are making every effort to have 
material available exactly as the patrons 
want it. Stacks have been conveniently 
arranged and opened to all members of the 
organization. These libraries are now giv- 
ing reference and research services that go 
far beyond what public and univerisity li- 
braries usually offer. 


serve, 


MILITARY 
By ArTHuR KITTLE, 


bout fifty years ago the United States 

found itself a world power; in 1918 
it found itself one of five great powers; in 
1945 it became one of just two great powers. 
Our present position of world leadership de- 
mands a national and international military 
program far beyond the concept of an earlier 
generation. 

Military installations in Alabama range 
from major military establishments of the 
Army and Air Force to small single office 
branches concerned with recruitment and 
public relations. At the present time there 
are seven major or permanent installations in 
the state. Library facilities at these installa- 
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A basic feature of better public relations 
with patrons has been the inauguration of 
library use courses as a regular part of the 
orientation program of new employees. 

The development of audio-visual material 
has become important. Microfilm and micro- 
card enable the small special library to add 
immeasurably to its material without need 
for greatly increased space or budget. Visual 
materials, such as pictures, charts, and maps, 
are vital parts of special library service. In 
fact, in some cases this material is used more 
than books. 

The acquisition of book material through 
inxepensive photocopy, the acquisition of 
non-book material, the willingness of large 
libraries to extend the privilege of inter- 
library loans, and the librarians’ eagerness 
to provide the answer to every request com- 
bine to mean that Alabama’s special libraries 
are able to render service on a national and 
international level. 

Alabama’s special libraries are developing 
into vital assets to the state. By their 
growth they are reflecting the changing char- 
acter of the social order out of which they 
have sprung. Alabama itself has changed 
from a poor and undeveloped section to 
one rich in industry and technology. This 
change has been accompanied by growth 
in all phases of training and education. 
Special librarians have an important part to 
play in this educational program. 


LIBRARIES 


Air University Library 


tions serve as public, academic, and special 
libraries of the military, performing the same 
functions as do their civilian counterparts. 
There is in the military establishment a 
library system fulfilling the recreational, in- 
formational, and informal educational func- 
tions of the public library. This system 
provides a library facility at each major in- 
stallation just as our states, counties, and 
cities provide library facilities for the general 
public. Although this system of military li- 
brary service is organized, administered and 
financed through a centralized military pro- 
gram in Washington, the success or failure of 
a military library depends solely on the local 
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librarian. Through his ability to produce 
effective library service, the base librarian 
succeeds or fails. Some successful examples 
of this kind of service are found at Camp 
Rucker, Brookley Air Force Base, Fort Mc- 
Clellan, Craig Air Force Base, and Maxwell 
Air Force Base. 

In addition to recreational materials, there 
is also a collection of technical books, vary- 
ing with the specialization of interest and 
operation at the installation. Air Force li- 
braries have materials in the aeronautical 
sciences; Army libraries have materials in 
military science and tactics. At some installa- 
tions the library gives direct support to a 
course of instruction, service to patients in 
the camp hospital, or even professional books 
and journals for the legal and medical staffs. 

In peacetime the military establishment 
customarily concentrates on education and 
training, with a small amount of research, 
a broad development of new ideas in of- 
fensive warfare, and improved methods in 
national defense. Since World War II, how- 
ever, there has been no normal peacetime 
operation, but the educational and training 
programs of the armed services have at- 
tempted to keep in step with the technologi- 
cal developments of scientific warfare in an 
atomic age. Such academic programs as that 
of the Air University, for example, have 
been developed to provide both general and 
specialized training for military personnel, 
with school or branch libraries provided to 
support the instruction given. 

In the area of research and development 
there is a third type of library: the special 
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or technical military library designed to sup- 
port some phase of the nation’s vast prograin 
of research. Today there are thousands of 
research and development projects, conduct- 
ed under the direction of the national mili- 
tary establishment, running into an annual 
cost of millions of dollars. Projects in this 
program are undertaken either by the re- 
search and testing facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or by the civilian 
laboratories of industrial and academic in- 
stitutions under contract with the military. 
This research program is centralized and 
coordinated to some degree by the Research 
and Development Board. The scope and 
nature of individual research projects, how- 
ever, are largely determined by the military 
activities concerned. Projects are assigned 
to their respective research centers or con- 
tracted to industrial and university research 
laboratories. 

Another requirement of the military special 
library is that of providing a means for 
the scientist and the technician to keep 
abreast of new developments in his field. 
An example may again be found at the Air 
University Library, which contains materials 
directly supporting research projects conduct- 
ed by the Arctic, Desert, Tropic Information 
Center, located at Maxwell. 

What is the current trend in military li- 
braries in Alabama? The answer can be 
summarized in one word: “development.” 
We are young. We are growing. We are 
advancing in direct proportion to the de- 
velopment of the military establishment 
itself. 


> 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


By Mrs. Pautine M. Foster, Chairman, Department of School Library Service, University 
of Alabama 


ducation for librarianship is a live sub- 

ject today. It stimulates more ex- 

change of opinion and controversy than any 
other one aspect of our profession. 

Two major changes in library education 
resulted from the revolution of the library 
school curriculum during 1946-48. One was 
in degree structure, by which the B.S. in 
L.S. was discontinued in favor of the mas- 
ter’s degree, conferred after twelve months 


of study. The second involves course con- 
tent. Library schools, by emphasizing the in- 
tellectual aspects of librarianship, are 
attempting to develop curricula of graduate 
calibre. These two revolutionary changes 
have been followed by three important re- 
cent developments in accrediting: (1) the 
adoption of new accrediting standards by 
the ALA; (2) the formulation of standards 
for undergraduate training of school librari- 
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ans; and (3) the action of the National 
Commission on Accrediting last October ask- 
ing ALA and six other professional associa- 
tions to cease their accrediting activities. 


In July, 1951, the ALA Council adopted 
new standards, which recognize library edu- 
cation as comprising five years of collegiate 
study, and require the assurance of continu- 
ing financial support of the library school, 
full-time faculty members qualified to direct 
graduate work, and a curriculum based on 16 
broad educational objectives, including a 
reading knowledge of one or more foreign 
languages. 

For the training of school librarians an- 
other set of standards was approved in 1952, 
which countenances no program of less than 
15 nor more than 18 semester hours, and 
advocates the same basic library science 
training for part-time and full-time school 
librarians. 

When the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting in October, 1952, requested ALA 
to cease accrediting, it called for coopera- 
tion with the regional associations which 
would have full responsibility for accrediting 
after January, 1954. The proposed abolition 
of ALA accrediting has bewildered librarians. 
Some believe the bars have been let down 
on standards; others that there would be no 
significant difference if all accrediting were 
abandoned. ALA has not agreed as yet to 
scrap its new standards, but is willing to 
work with the regional associations. 

These developments have overshadowed 
two stumbling blocks in the path of library 
education. One is the great need for articu- 
lation between undergraduate and graduate 
library school programs. The other relates 
to a phase of specialization which has not 
been widely recognized or openly discussed 
by the profession: Shall graduate education 
for school librarianship be tied to library or 
to teacher education? When this question 
is discussed among school librarians, charges 
are made that library schools often neglect 
many important things a school librarian 
needs to know. A recent study made at Co- 
lumbia University gives evidence that school 
librarians need specialization in school li- 
brary objectives and functions and that prep- 
aration for school library service makes for 
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successful performance in other types of li- 
braries. These problems of articulation and 
specialization are of concern not only to 
school librarians and library educators, but 
to the entire profession. 


In this meeting today you are interested 
in library education in Alabama. A few 
courses have been offered at various institu- 
tions, but a continuous program has been 
given at the University since 1929. Approxi- 
mately 1000 students have been enrolled. 
A student may secure a minor of 18 semester 
hours or a major of 30 semester hours. A 
graduate program leading to the M.A. degree 
was begun five years ago, which is available 
only during the summer sessions at present. 
The University’s emphasis has been on school 
libraries, but it is also contributing to the 
development of other types. 

You were kind enough to respond to my 
recent questionnaire regarding college and 
special libraries. Of 19 sent to colleges and 
universities, 15 were returned. These 15 
libraries have 113 full-time library staff 
members. Of these, 75 are trained librarians, 
and 38 are clerical workers. 56 have a 
bachelor’s degree plus at least one additional 
year of study in library service, and 19 se- 
cured library training as a part of four 
years of college. A knowledge of foreign 
language is required by 26 of the positions, 
9 of which are in one institution. There 
were 16 openings in college libraries last 
year for which a beginning librarian would 
be eligible, but normally there are only ten 
such openings. Of the 16 openings, seven 
required five years of college education and 
nine required four years. For six libraries 
reporting, the median salary for a beginning 
trained librarian with four years of college 
was $2700. For eight libraries reporting, 
the median salary for a beginning librarian 
with five years education was $3000. 


As for special libraries, 28 questionnaires 
were sent and 21 returned. The 21 special 
libraries employ 155 librarians, of which 
103 are at the Air University. Of the 155 
librarians, 51 have had library training. 30 
of these are at the Air University. A knowl- 
edge of foreign language is required by 30 
positions at Air University, 12 at Redstone 
Arsenal, and nine in other positions. As 
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for salaries, for the seven libraries reporting, 
$3200 was the median salary for a beginning 
trained librarian with four years of college, 
and $3600 for one with five years of college. 

To summarize: 268 full-time librarians are 
employed by 15 colleges and 21 special li- 
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braries in Alabama. 126 of these librarians 
have had professional training in library sery- 
ice. In a normal year 13 positions are open, 
Beginning salaries range from $2000 to 
$4205. 





The Houghton Memorial Library, 
built through the generosity of the late 
Mitchell B. Houghton, is located in the 
heart of the Huntingdon College cam- 
pus. It was built in 1929. 

Through the splendid cooperation of 
Doctor Hubert Searcy, the President of 
Huntingdon, the library has grown from 
a small collection of 14,000 books to 
the current holdings of over 45,000 
books and pamphlets. The General 
Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation made a grant of $10,000 
for the strengthening of library holdings. 
In the last seven years two stack levels 
have been added to the original two; 
the basement has been remodeled for 
cataloging quarters; and a second read- 
ing room has been opened on the sec- 
ond floor. This gives three large read- 
ing rooms, feur levels of stacks, four 
study rooms for student use, and one 
room known as the Huntingdon Room 
that houses old and rare books and a 
collection of Huntingdoniana. 

Students are not allowed to enter 
classes until they have been thoroughly 
trained in the use of the library; this 
policy enables the entire book collection 
to be onen so that a student can use the 
catalog, find his own books, examine 
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them all, and make his choice. In this 
way he handles many books on the de- 
sired subject. 


The library is manned by two pro- 
fessionally trained workers and eighteen 
student assistants. Much help is given 
to faculty members and independent 
study groups in finding materials for 
original research. When the library’s 
resources are exhausted, books and pa- 
pers are borrowed from other libraries 
through interlibrary loans. 


Many art exhibits and departmental 
teas are given during the year to foster 
library interest. Frequent changes of 
the bulletin boards acquaint students 
and administrative personnel with new 
and good books in all fields. By keep- 
ing the library open seventy-two hours 
per week the collection is constantly 
available. 


The library prides itself on the pleas- 
ant relationship with other libraries and 
with civic clubs. The library also prides 
itself upon maintaining a democratic 
wholesome atmosphere that encourages 
people to read. 


Witta M. Boysworts, 


Librarian 








The next issue of AL will contain a directory of the Alabama Library Association, and 
it is devoutly hoped that it will be entirely free from omissions, misspellings, incorrect titles, 
or any other errors. Such an aim can be achieved only with the cooperation of the entire 
membership. Your editor will be most grateful if you will check the address on the envelope 
that this copy came in, and send him a postal card telling of any change that should be 


made in it. If you know of any member who failed to receive a copy of this issue, this 
also should be reported. 
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WHO'S NEW? 


It is the firm conviction of the Editor that one of the important functions of AL is to 
provide a cordial weloome to every newcomer to Alabama library service and to provide 
hin with an introduction to the rest of the librarians of the state. This, we think, should 
consist of something more than a bare statement that he is here. Space limitations, how- 
ever, forbid anything in the nature of the really glowing tributes which all of us, without 
question, deserve. And so, as a compromise measure, we have decided to ask that every 
newcomer or shifter from one job to another send to the editor for publication the following 
information: (1) a bare statement of his education and training (dates are helpful, but your 
Editor is a tactful man, realizes that the profession is predominantly feminine, and does 
not insist on them); (2) same for experience; and (3) a glossy photograph of comparatively 
recent vintage. 

If you are a newcomer, and are too modest to send this in yourself, get someone else 
to do it; if you are an oldtimer, but know of any newcomers, send such information in 
for them or prod them into doing it; if you haven't any pictures, can’t get any pictures, 


or have fears that publication of your facial features might lead to difficulties with the FBI, 
send the information without illustrative material — but we want all the pictures we can get. 


One more thing — this doesn’t apply only to “important” librarians. As far as AL is 


concerned, everybody in the state who makes a living or supplements a living in a library 
is a VIP. 


Many thanks! 





Francis E. RANDLE, 

Jn., is a Bibliographic 

Assistant at the Air Uni- 

versity. A native of 

Mississippi, graduate of 

Mississippi College, and 

holder of an M.A. in 

L.S. degree from Flori- 

da State, he has taught 

in public schools and 

worked in public and school libraries of 

Mississippi and Florida for 11 years. He 

served in the Army as a Lieutenant during 
the war. 


MARTHA JULE BLACK- 
SHEAR, native of Head- 
land, Alabama, became 
State School Library 
Consultant June l, 
1953. She holds degrees 
from Howard College 
and Florida State Uni- 
versity, and has had 
eight years’ teaching 

and library experience in Florida and 


Georgia, coming to Alabama from a position 
with the regional library of Bainbridge, 
Georgia. During the war she did station 
hospital work with the American Red Cross. 


Mrs. CHRISTINE 

F1e.ps takes over as As- 

sistant Librarian at 

' Jacksonville State 

Teachers College this 

fall. A graduate of Fort 

Smith Junior College 

and Ouachita Baptist 

College, in Arkansas, 

she has worked in the 

Vanderbilt Medical Library, Joint Universi- 
ties Library, and Baptist Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, before coming to Alabama. 


MarIAN STEADMAN, formerly Circulation 
Librarian at Birmingham-Southern College, 
is now Assistant Librarian there. A graduate 
of Birmingham-Southern, she is currently 
working on a library degree at Columbia 
by the summer session route. 








With this issue the ALABAMA LIBRARI- 
AN inaugurates a feature on Alabamiana in 
which it is hoped to list and include biblio- 
graphical data and explanatory annotations 
for all books by Alabamians or about Ala- 
bama. Letters have been sent to publishers 
asking for announcements of books for in- 
clusion. Any information which readers can 
supply to supplement material provided by 
publishers will be appreciated. 


This first installment lists books with 1952 
and 1953 imprint dates and is compiled from 
three sources: Mrs. Leo B. Roberts, of the 
Alabama Public Library Service; files of the 
Alabama Department of Archives and His- 
tory; and the catalog of the collection in 
the Alabama Room at the University of Ala- 
bama Library. Assistance rendered by the 
people from these organizations in compiling 
the list is greatly appreciated. 


American Association of University Wo- 
men. Huntsville Branch. Glimpses into 
ante-bellum homes of historic Huntsville, 
Alabama. Huntsville, A. A. U. W., 1952. 
32 pv. 

Well illustrated booklet describing 36 of the ante- 
bellum homes of Huntsville. 

Bankhead, Tallulah. Tallulah, my auto- 
biography. Harper, 1953. 335 p. $3.95. 

Fine performance by the entertaining Tallulah 
relating “the facts of her life, good, bad, and in- 


” 


different. 
Bonner, Clint. A hymn is born. 
& Follett, 1952. 108 p. $2.50. 


Collection of newspaper columns giving the ori- 
gins of fifty hymns. 

Bowen, Robert O. 
1953. 276 p. $3.00. 

A novel about sailors in pre-war Manila by a 
former student of Hudson Strode. 

Busch, Francis Xavier. Prisoners at the 
bar (Notable American trials). Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1952. 288 p. $3.50. 

Detailed account of four famous trials by a 
Chicago lawyer who has a home near Montgomery. 

Chapman, Robert B. Tell it to the chap- 
lain. Exposition Press, 1952. 151 p. $3.00. 

Experiences of an army chaplain, by an Anda- 
lusia native. 

Coleman, William Laurence. Clara. Dut- 
ton, 1952. 285 p. $3.00. 

Novel depicting the unhappy life of a Southern 


Wilcox 


Bamboo. Knopf, 
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“ALABAMA BOUND’ —I 


By Paut Spence, Air University Library 


man dominated by a selfish wife and his affair 
with their Negro servant. 

Curry, Adrian R. The fairies. 
Press, 1953. 103 p. $2.75. 

Poems by a Mobile author, a native of Tainette, 
Alabama. 

Dillon, Virginia Henderson. The story of 
the Russell Manufacturing Company, Alex- 
ander City, Alabama, 1902-1952: fifty years 
of progress. Russell Mfg. Co., 1952. 80 p. 

An anniversary history of an Alabama textile 
manufacturing company. 

Edson, James Stewart. War Eagle! the 
Tigers of Auburn. Benson, 1952. 

History of the Auburn football team. 

Ellsworth, Lyman R. Guys on ice. Me- 
Kay, 1952. 277 p. $3.00. 

Sgi. Ellsworth, of Moulton, Alabama, tells of 
the adventures of 21 soldiers during a winter on 
St. Paul’s Island in the Bering Sea. 

Farmer, Margaret Pace. History of Pike 
County, Alabama. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Edwards, 1952. 

History of a South Alabama county 
origin in 1821 to 1900. 


Vantage 


from its 


Gaines, Marion Toulmin. Mobile: West 
Florida to Alabama. Mobile, Rapier, 1952. 

Verses on the history of Mobile, by a Mobile 
physician. 

Gassman, McDill McCown. Daddy was 
an undertaker. Vantage Press, 1952. $3.00. 

Biography of a Huntsville undertaker in the 
early twentieth century, by his daughter. 

Ham, Tom. Give us this valley. Macmil- 
lan, 1952. 304 p. $3.50. 

Novel of a pioneer family who went from Penn- 
sylvania to Georgia by wagon in 1837 to build 
a new home. 

Harris, William Howard. The heartbreak- 
er, and other short stories. Pageant press, 
1953. 163 p. $3.50. 

Collection of short stories by a native Alabamian. 

Haynes, Elizabeth Ann (Ross). Black boy 
of Atlanta. Boston, House of Edinboro, 
1953. 237 p. $3.00. 

Biography of Richard Wright, by an honor gradu- 
ate of Alabama State College, Montgomery. 

Henderson, Bert. Blame Noah! 
Dierkes press, 1952. 

Satire on people, with 
Seay Owen. 

Hoole, William Stanley. Alias Simon 
Suggs: the life and times of Johnson Jones 


Chicago, 


illustrations by Annie 
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Hooper. U. of Alabama press, 1952. 283 p. 
$5.00. 

Siography of well-known ninteenth century news- 
paper editor and first secretary of the Confederate 
Congress. (Reviewed in April, 1952, AL) 

i{uddleston, George. Random verses. 
Birmingham publishing co., 1952. 

Collection of 78 poems by a Birmingham author. 

Jackson, Walter M. Alabama’s first United 
States Vice-President, William Rufus King. 
Decatur printing company, 1952. 48 p. 

Expansion of a paper read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Alabama Historical Association in De- 
catur in April, 1952. 

Lide, Alice, & Johansen, Margaret. The 
wooden locket. Viking, 1953, 127 p. $2.50. 

Mrs. Lide, of Selma, and her sister present a 
child’s story of a displaced Polish family who 
settle on an Alabama farm. 

Littrell, Anita M. Home, ham, and homi- 
ny. Caxton, 1953. 224 p. $4.00. 

Biography of a Tennessee tenant farm family. 

Martin, Thomas W. Story of electricity in 
Alabama since the turn of the century, 1900- 
1952. Birmingham publishing co., 1952. 

Story of the Alabama Power Company, by the 
Chairman of the Board. 

Martin, Will I. If memory serves me. 
Cleveland, Tennessee, Banner Press, 1952. 

Collection of articles written for the Gadsden 
Times, with particular local interest. 


Matthews, Mrs. Pitt Lamar. 


History 
stories of Alabama. Lincoln, Nebraska, Uni- 
versity publishing co., 1952. 


Heroic history of Alabama for school children. 


Meek, Sterner St. Paul. Boy, an Ozark 
coon hound. Knopf, 1952. 238 p. $2.50. 

To soothe his war-torn nerves, Greg bought a 
farm in the Ozark hills. A novel of his hunting 
experiences with his dog, Boy. 

Montgomery, Alabama. Temple Beth-Or. 
The first hundred years of Kahl Montgomery, 
published on the occasion of its 100th an- 
niversary, April, 1952. Montgomery, Para- 
gon Press, 1952. 63 p. 

A history of the Jewish community in Montgom- 
ery. 

Parks, Joseph Howard, & Moore, Robert 
Edward. The story of Alabama: a state his- 
tory. Atlanta, Turner E. Smith & co., 1952. 

Alabama history for school children written by 
Birmingham-Southern teachers. 

Payne, Pierre Stephen Robert. Blood 
Royal. Prentice-Hall, 1952. 312 p. $3.50. 

Historical novel of the struggle of two brothers 


for power in 17th century India, by a professor 
at Alabama College. 
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Payne, Pierre Stephen Robert. Great God 
Pan: a biography of the tramp played by 
Charles Chaplin. Hermitage House, 1952. 
301 ». $3.75. 

Study of Chaplain’s screen personality ard of 
the films in which he has played. 

Payne, Pierre Stephen Robert. Journey to 
Persia. Dutton, 1952. 256 p. $3.75. 


A story of the ancient glories of Persia as seen 
by the author on a trip there. 


Rushton, William J. “The Old First.” 
Birmingham publishing co., 1952. 

Story of the First Presbyterian Church, B‘rming- 
ham, with descriptions of the building. 

Schwartz, Maude K. Backyard playmates. 
Exposition press, 1952. 

Book of children’s verse. 

Sims, Henry Upson. The origin and de- 
velopment of the civilization of the Gulf 
states. New Orleans, Pelican publishing co., 
1952. 248 p. $3.00. 

History of the Gulf states, by a Birmingham 
author. 

Snow, Dorothea J. Come, Chucky, come. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1952. 45 p. $2.00. 

Children’s story of how Lonnie, his grandpappy, 
and his woodchuck earn enough money to buy a 
fiddle. 

Snow, Dorothea J. Raphael Semmes, tide- 
water boy (Childhood of famous Americans 
series). Bobbs-Merrill, 1952. 192 p. $1.75. 

Childhood biography of Admiral Semmes. 

Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. Telephone directory of Alabama news- 
papers. Birmingham, Southern Bell Tel. & 
Tel. Co., 1953. 

Under the name of the paper is given the pub- 
lisher, address, and telephone number. 

Sterne, Emma Gelders. Printer’s devil. 
Aladdin books, 1952. 192 p. $1.75. 

Children’s story of fight for freedom of the 
press at the time of Washington’s inauguration, as 
shown by Johnny, a printer’s devil. 

Stone, Lillian S. Life story of our Hank 
Williams . . . “the drifting cowboy.” Mont- 
gomery, Philburt, 1953. 

Biography of Montgomery’s writer of popular 
songs. 

Thompson, Thelma. Make haste, my be- 
loved. Austin-Phelps, 1952. 327 p. $3.00. 

The mountains of North Georgia are the setting 
of this novel by Miss Thompson (Mrs. Walter S. 
Slayden), of Lanett. 

Tucker, Lael. Lament for four virgins. 
Random House, 1952. 368 p. $3.50. 

Four young ladies fall in love with the Episcopal 


rector in this historical novel about a Georgia 
town in 1837. 
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United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
Opelika chapter. History of the Alabama 
Division of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. Opelika, UDC, 1952. 


Compiled by Caroline Dent McDowell and Mollie 
Hollifield Jones. 
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ton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 437 p. $4.00. 

Sequel to the author’s novel, Foundation Stone, 
it brings the story of the Whetstone clan to the 
end of the last century. 


Worley, Dorothy. Spring will come again. 
N. Y., Bouregy & Curl, 1953. 254 p. $2.50, 


Warren, Lella. Whetstone walls. Apple- Novel by a Montgomery author. 


“SOME LIBRARIES ARE DIFFERENT —I 


(Whenever librarians gather to discuss their common problems and interests, someone 
is sure to say, sometimes pridefully and sometimes plaintively, “But our library is 
different ...”. Sure enough, some of them are, and this differentness should make them 
interesting to other librarians whose lots are cast in more prosaic surroundings. Alabama 
abounds in ‘Special Libraries” of one sort or another, and it is the Editor's opinion that 
a number of these are sufficiently different from the norm to justify brief presentation in 
the pages of this journal. 

While an editor should, in general, use scissors and blue pencil more often than the 
implements involved in original composition, this one, feeling that the collection over 
which he presides in his non-editorial hours serves a decidedly unusual function, herewith 
presents an account of it. His motives are two-fold: (1) To let the other librarians of 
Alabama know something about his domain, and (2) To inspire other librarians to write up 
their unusual situations and send in their accounts for publication.) 


THE AIR WAR COLLEGE LIBRARY 


By Rosert M. Licutroot, Jr., Librarian, AWC 


The Air University, headquarters at Max- 
well AFB, with its correspondence students, 
dual enrollment of all Air Force ROTC stu- 
dents in 180 of the colleges of the country, 
and various Air Force schools scattered 
throughout the nation, has the largest en- 
rollment of any educational institution in 
the world. It has been written about at 
considerable length and its function pre- 
sented to the public, as has the mission 
of the Air University Library. 

One of the branches of the Air University 
Library, however, has not been described 
to the public, inasmuch as it has been in 
existence as a separate and professionally 
administered entity for only about a year. 
This is the library of the Air War College. 

According to an official statement, the 
mission of the Air War College, the senior 
service school of the Air Force, is to “pre- 
pare senior officers for high command and 
staff duty with large Air Force units” and 
to “promote sound concepts on the broad 
aspects of air power to assure the most ef- 


fective development and employment of air 
power.” 

With these aims in mind, the Air Force 
has established at Maxwell a relatively small 
institution, in which about 160 highly se- 
lected students — predominantly Air Force 
colonels, with a scattering of Army, Navy, 
and Marine officers of corresponding rank, 
and a civilian or two — can gather and for 
ten months be exposed to a pretty high- 
powered curriculum, covering such subjects 
as communications, international relations, 
military theory, weapons development, air 
warfare, and strategy. Mornings are spent 
in listening to lectures, sometimes by resi- 
dent faculty members and sometimes by 
visiting celebrities, both civilian and military. 
Afternoons in general are spent in small 
seminars which discuss and dissect the 
morning speakers and put together the 
group’s solutions to various military problems 
which are posed. 

This program does not leave the student 
a great deal of time of his own, but in such 
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time as he does have he must prepare a 
thesis on some military subject assigned in 
the early part of the year — and this is 
where the Library does most of its work. 
The Air War College Librarian does no 
cataloging — except for transcriptions of 
classified lectures which have been given at 
the school, along with certain student papers 
which can not be removed from the Air 
War College premises, but are potentially 
useful for future students. Rather, the ma- 
jor work of the Air War College librarian 
is that of serving as a consultant to the 
students in the procurement of source ma- 
terials for their research projects, and to the 
faculty in obtaining items to serve as back- 
ground material for their offerings. 

Like most jobs of a primarily advisory or 
consultative nature, this one presents diffi- 
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culties when attempts are made at objective 
evaluation of its effectiveness. It is safe 
to say, however, that since the establishment 
of their own branch library Air War College 
students have made considerably more use 
of the facilities of the entire Air University 
Library, with all of its branches, than ever 
before. Other factors undoubtedly enter 
the picture, but the work of the Air War 
College Library is certainly an important 
one. It is too early to make any dogmatic 
assertions, but it is certainly hoped by all, 
and believed by many, that as a result of the 
establishment of this branch the Air War 
College has taken another sten forward in 


the direction of achieving its avowed aims 


and of making a genuine and lasting contri- 
bution to the field of military knowledge. 


AWARD TO LILA MAY CHAPMAN 


When the work of a librarian is publicly 
recognized by those outside the profession, 
it always brings a glow of pleasure to those 
who are within it. A particularly pleasing 
example of this sort of thing was an Alumnae 
Award made to Lila May Chapman, retired 
Director of the Birmingham Public Library, 
by her alma mater, Wesleyan College, Ma- 
con, Georgia, on May 30, 1953. In present- 
ing the award, the following citation was 
read: 

“Lila May Chapman, Bachelor of Arts of 
Wesleyan College; graduate of the first class 
of the first school in the South for the train- 
ing of librarians; pioneer in the successful 
establishment and growth of the Birmingham 
Public Library and for twenty-one years its 
director; unfailingly loyal member of Phi 
Mu fraternity; member of the Macon Art 
Association and given national recognition 
by the Society of Arts and Sciences for her 


A check of the file of back issues of the 
ALABAMA LIBRARIAN shows an alarming 
number of gaps in it. The issues listed be- 
low are either down to one or two copies 
or missing altogether. Anyone who has any 
of them and will donate them to the Editor 


work in bringing to Birmingham many fine 
art collections; donor of a valuable collection 
of fans to the Wesleyan Library; Alumnae 
trustee of Wesleyan College, 1933-1936; 
former national Alumnae treasurer and hold- 
er of many other offices in both the national 
and local alumnae organizations; unfailingly 
generous with her time and her substance in 
the dark days and the fair of her alma mater; 
beloved for her gentleness, her courtesy, and 
her efficiency; outstandingly active in every 
undertaking of the Wesleyan Alumnae Asso- 
ciation, she spared no effort to further the 
memory of a glorious Wesleyan past, the ac- 
complishment of a vital present, and the 
dream of an ever enlarging Wesleyan fu- 
ture.” 

The ALABAMA LIBRARIAN, on behalf 
of the librarians of the state, congratulates 
Miss Chapman, and wishes her well for 
many years to come. 


will win his undying gratitude and a prompt 
acknowledgement and render a distinct serv- 
ice to the Association. Here they are: De- 
cember, 1949; March, 1950; June, 1950; 
January, 1951; October, 1952. 








onnichiwa! Domo arigato, Peeler san. 

Some such words, with many more 
very polite flourishes, would greet you at 
a meeting of Japanese librarians. There 
would be many bows, too, and since this is 
a very distinguished audience there would 
be many, many bows. Now that I will 
be working for the next few minutes, I 
will put on my happi coat. It is a work- 
man’s smock, and this one probably says 
that I work for the Shimizu Construction 
Company! But again, as this is a very dis- 
tinguished audience, which make a differ- 
ence in the speaker's attire, perhaps I'd 
better put on my best silk kimono and hari 
coat. 

Fashion shows were used to attract the 
women of Japan to the SCAP Information 
centers. Nearly all Japanese girls go to 
dressmaking schools, where American fash- 
ion magazines and pattern books are used 
extensively. These periodicals, as well as 
the Sears, Roebuck catalog, were worn to 
shreds. At the end of the school year Miss 
Kuwahara and her students staged their 


fashion show in the Center’s auditorium be- . 


fore a large audience. 

Many other activities and special pro- 
grams were staged to bring people to the 
Center. The SCAP CIE Information Cen- 
ter was a part of the civil information and 
education program of the occupation. It 
was primarily a library with some 6,000 
volumes, but actually it was a community 
center. The Okayama center, of which I 
was director during 1950-52, was a coopera- 
tive project; the building was constructed 
by the city and prefecture of Okayama and 
its furnishings and personnel were supplied 
by the American government. This coopera- 
tion was further carried out in the means 
used to get people and books together. 

The program with young people was em- 
phasized particularly, as they would be to- 
morrow’s citizens. Each Friday morning a 
class was invited to the Center for a tour, 
1 Condensed from a talk given to the Public Li- 


braries Group, Alabama Library Association, 
Huntsville, May 1, 1953. 
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PEOPLE AND BOOKS IN JAPAN’ 


By JoHN Braxton McC urxin, Air University (formerly Director, SCAP Civilian 
Information Center, Okayama, Japan) 


story, or movie. I always greeted them and 
explained registration and borrowing pro- 
cedures and that all our programs and sery- 
ices were free. 


In this work with young people one Japa- 
nese idea was adapted and successfully used. 
This was the Kami Shibai, which is a sort 
of traveling minature theatre. Vividly color- 
ed picture cards with the story on the backs 
are used by the Kami Shibai man to sell 
sweets. The story “Millions of Cats” and 
several others were made into this minature 
theatre and shown to many groups of chil- 
dren. The traditional boys’ and girls’ days 
were used as occasions for exhibits and 
programs to tie in books about boys and 
girls of other lands. During Bird Week 
fancy birds from the farm of the husband-to- 
be of the princess were exhibited in the 
windows of the children’s room. Hearts for 
Valentine Day and colored eggs and rabbits 
at Easter called for a lot of explaining! 

Exhibitions of art work by American 
school children and works by local Japanese 
artists proved very popular. All local artists 
were personally invited to the Center for 
tea when their works were hung there. The 
exchange of drawings between schools in 
America and Japan pleased the youngsters 
and made for better understanding. Art 
books from the Center collection were in- 
cluded in downtown exhibits, usually at the 
department store. 

Another series of programs which were 
most successful in attracting people to the 
Center was our “celebrity series.” When 
well-known Americans were in Japan on 
tour I invited them to the Center. Those 
who visited us were Kenny Duncan, the 
cowboy star, Yehudi Menuhin, and Helen 
Traubel. All were most gracious and gen- 
erous with their time and words. The All- 
Menuhin record concert following Mr. Menu- 
hin’s visit filled the auditorium to overflow- 
ing. Close cooperation was maintained with 
librarians of the area, who came to see the 
Center in operation. Teacher-librarians and 
student library committees from senior high 
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schools were invited for a series of meetings 
on library procedures. 
their everyday problems, such as simplifica- 
tion of their charging system, preparation of 
exhibits, and means of obtaining: i inexpensive 
materials was offered. 

One objective of the CIE program was 
to acquaint the Japanese with the United 
Nations and to prepare them for eventual 
membership. Several programs on UN 
specialized agencies emphasized this objec- 
tive. At the WHO program the governor of 
Okayama Prefecture, who had been a rep- 
resentative at a WHO session in Geneva, 
spoke and printed invitations were sent to 
all doctors, nurses, and public health of- 
ficials of the area. The same procedure 

was used for the meetings on UNESCO 
and ILO. 

Other public relations and publicity meth- 
ods used included a cocktail party for news- 
paper reporters, regular weekly news releases 
to the radio station and newspapers, sum- 
mer concerts at a downtown park, and a 
weekly posting of a program of events at 
theatre, tea house, and hospital. Popular 
recordings were lent to the railway station 
to play when the GI train passed through 
in exchange for Center spot announcements 
during the commuters’ rush hour. 

That is some of the “whoop-de-la.” I 
seem to hear you asking how many registered 
borrowers the Center had, and how its cir- 
culation ran. At the end of one year of 
operation the Center had more than 2,000 
registered borrowers. About 40% of these 
were students and 20% were technicians and 
professional persons. Circulation amounted 
to about 400 books per week, plus periodi- 
cals and miscellaneous materials. Books in 
the social sciences and useful arts made up 
the largest part of the circulation with very 
little fiction included. 

What are some of the things the Japanese 
are doing to get people and books together? 
A public library law has gone into effect 
which prohibits the charging of any fee for 
the use of materials. This occasion was 
marked at the Centers by the showing of 
the colored film, “Wealth Within Books,” 
which was filmed here in Alabama. Several 
prefectures have provided bookmobiles. New 


Practical :‘help- for” 
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public-and school library buildings are be- 
ing constructed and patterned after the 
architecture of American libraries. The Ja- 
pan library school, with American professors, 
is training young people who are now going 
out to work in the libraries of Japan with 
new ideas of service and new methods of 
giving it. 
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SIRES 
8 ibs soe HERES 


Penny Pincher 


New 
of manufacture. The Penny Pincher is made of the same materials as 
the Marador Challenger and is equally durable. 

NO REDUCTION IN QUALITY 


and str lined construction have reduced our costs 





MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 





The Editor requests a favor of his contri- 
butors: When submitting manuscripts, will 
you please type double-space, and include 
a carbon copy? Thanks! 
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tbrarians Know 


| ...that for 75 years Library Bureau has built furniture and 
equipment of only one quality—the best. Your library’s 
present —and its future—are secure when you pe’ 
LB equipment. Write or phone for Folder LB 620. 


2216 Sth Ave. N., Birmingham 3, Ala, Phone: 4-3651 





SK about our plan 
for increasing your 
book budget by sending 
discards and duplicates 
SINCE 1906 for credit. 
BOOKS OLD AND NEW e 


Wholesalers and Distributors 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA For All Publishers 














Have you noticed that the Air University Library is represented a little too much 
in this issue of AL? Your Editor notices it, too, and it distresses him, as he has no desire 
to be suspected of playing up his own associates any more than anyone else. There are 
reasons, though: (1) Air University happened to be represented out of its normal propor- 
tion on the Huntsville meeting program, and that meeting is being covered in this issue; 
(2) Air University people are accessible to the Editor, while most others in the state are 
not. If you don’t want this situation repeated (and who does?) there is an excellent way 
to prevent it: think of something that should go in YOUR magazine, sit down and write 
about it, and send your composition to the Editor. 





Send Your COMPLETE Book Orders to: 


THE JENKINS BOOK COMPANY 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 
740 St. Charles Ave. The 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. J a Cc 














